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KEFERENCES TO DANTE IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Apparently no attempt has yet been made to estimate in 
detail the extent of the influence of Dante in seventeenth-century 
English literature, except, of course, for articles on Milton, and for 
such general and guarded statements as that of Professor Ker: 
"References to Dante are not frequent in this age [i. e., Dryden's] ; 
there is little to note between Davenant's disrespectful mention of 
him in the preface to Gondibert and Gray's temperate apprecia- 
tion.'" It is the purpose of this article to gather some of the 
references and allusions to Dante from 1600 to 1700, as a contri- 
bution to the history of his fame in England, and as a means of 
testing the general impression that, apart from Milton, Dante was 
almost unknown, or at least as good as unknown, to the authors 
and poets of the age. 

At the opening of the seventeenth century, a knowledge of 
Dante might have been secured in several ways, even by men 
unacquainted with Italian.^ First in time and in importance was 
the well-known use of Dante by Chaucer, whose powerful transla- 
tion of the Ugolino story and whose beautiful rendering of the 
"Hymn to the Virgin" are among the most striking proofs that 
Chaucer was not only, as is too often asserted, "the poet of birds 
and flowers and cheerful company," and hence incapable of being 
much influenced by the great Tuscan, but that he was also inter- 
ested in tragedy and in spiritual and theological questions. 
Chaucer's followers, Gower and Lydgate, both mention Dante by 
name; and about 1416 two English bishops, Hallam and Bub- 

1 Essays of Dryden, ed. by W. P. Ker, Vol. I, p. 295. 

2 For the influence of Dante in the sixteenth century erery student of the subject must 
be indebted to the admirable article of E. Koeppel in Zeitschrift fUr vergleichende Littera- 
turgeschichte, N. P., Vol. Ill (1890) , pp. 426 ff., and to Paget Toynbee for his " English Trans- 
lators of Dante (fourteenth to seventeenth centuries), 'Voumai of Comparative Literature^ 
Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 345 f. Cf. also K. C. M. Sills, " Wyatt and Dante," in the same number of 
that journal, pp. 390-92. For the influence of Dante in England, cf . another article by Paget 
Toynbee, "The Earliest References to Dante in English Literature," Miscellanea di studi 
critici edita in (more di Arturo Graf (1903) . The recently published book of Professor 
Kuhns, Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to Tennyson (1904) is interesting for its 
treatment of Milton and of the nineteenth-century poets. 
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2 Kenneth C. M. Sills 

with, suggested to John of Serravalle his translation of the 
Divina Commedia into Latin prose, a copy of which probably 
reached England, as among the books in the library at Wells 
Cathedral, built by Bub with, is mentioned a Dantes translatus 
in carmen Latinum} There were also copies of Dante in the 
books given by Duke Humphrey to Oxford in 1443.^ A little 
knowledge of Dante there must then have been in England dur- 
ing the fifteenth century. 

In the next century, beginning with a mere citation of Dante's 
name by Alexander Barclay, the list of references grows, particu- 
larly, of course, after 1580, showing that in the last two decades 
the fame and the name of Dante were being more and more felt, 
though many of the allusions are by minor poets or by writers 
professionally interested in Italian subjects. The most interest- 
ing problems of this period — and problems which have by no 
means been as yet satisfactorily solved — concern Lyndsay's 
Dreme, Sackville's Induction, and Spenser. While it is hardly 
probable that Lyndsay knew the Divine Comedy directly, the 
Dreme yet contains so many striking reminiscences of Dante, 
such as Simon Magus and Bishop Caiphas "in caipis of bras,'" 
as to suggest an intermediate source. On the other hand, the 
poetical progenitors of the Induction seem rather to have been the 
u^neid, particularly in Gawin Douglas' version,* and possibly the 
opening of Lyndsay's Dreme. Too much stress, perhaps, has 
been laid on its general Dantesqueness. In the Orpheus and 
Eurydice^ of Kobert Henryson (1508), for example, there are 
stanzas as much akin to Dante in setting and treatment as are 
those in the Induction; yet no one supposes that Henryson knew 
Dante.' In the case of Spenser almost all of the evidence is nega- 

iCf. G. L. Hamilton in Twentieth Annual Report of the Dante Society (1901), p. 35. 

'iMunimenta Academica, ed. by H. Anstey (London, 1868), pp. 758, 771, 772; Hamilton, 
op. cit., p. 32. 

3 Vs. 216. I know of no satisfactory treatment of the sources of the Dreme. 

* Courthope, Histori/ of English Poetry^ Vol. II, p. 122. For verbal resemblances cf. 
Koeppel, op. cit., pp. 437, 438. 

5 Lalng's Early Popular Poetry of Scotland, ed. by W. C. Hazlitt (1895) , pp. 60, 61 ; of. 
especially the stanza : "O dolly place and groundless depe dungeon." This suggestion I 
owe to Professor W. A. Neilson, of Columbia University. 

60n the other hand, Sackville certainly knew Italian and Italians; cf. a sonnet pre- 
fixed to Hoby's Courtier and Giornale atoricodelta letteratura italiana. Vol. XLIII, p. 384. 
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Dante in Seventeenth-Century English Litekatuee 3 

tive. James Russell Lowell, to be sure, was an earnest advocate 
of Dante's influence, asserting that Spenser was the first English 
poet since Chaucer to read the Divine Comedy,^ and marking in 
his own private copy of Spenser's works two passages as from 
Dante.^ Yet, while Lowell's words should justly carry much 
weight, the parallels which he and others cite are far from con- 
clusive. The most positive evidence for Spenser's knowledge of 
Dante, it might be said, lies in the fact that his friends, Gabriel 
Harvey' and Sir Philip Sidney, knew Dante. Every direct proof 
fails. Nor is there as much reason for supposing that Shake- 
speare had the slightest acquaintance with his great Italian peer.* 
Improbable as it is, then, that seventeenth-century writers could 
get knowledge of Dante from the important poets of the preceding 
age, it is nevertheless true that they could have found him in 
many of the lesser lights: in tributes to English poets by Leland, 
Bale, Churchyard, Meres; in translations from the Italian and in 
Italian grammars; in men like Puttenham and Harington and 
Greene ; in Foxe's Acts and Monuments, where Dante has almost 
turned Protestant.^ Then, too, although the fact has been over- 
looked, the popular courtesy books of the time must have spread 
Dante's name; and such passages as those in the Courtier, trans- 
lated by Sir Thomas Hoby, and in the Galatea, translated by Robert 
Peterson, which blamed Dante for lack of grace in diction and in 

1 Essay on Dante. Riverside edition, p. 207, note. 

^ Faery Queen, I, 2, 30, 31. Lowell's note reads, "Virgil, Dante," but Virgil is far 
closer ; and faery Queen. VI, 10, 6f. The note is, " All this is from Dante," but " An hun- 
dred naked maidens lilly white " is not of necessity Dantesque. 

3 One of Harvey's allusions to Dante apparently escaped Professor Koeppel's notice. 
On the death of fteorge Gasooigne, October 7, 1377, Harvey immediately began an elegy, 
in which he tells Gasooigne that in Hades he will meet Madame Beatrice, and well content 
he is that they should meet, for few " save those twoe," Dante and her, do thrive there. 
The lines read; 

"Tis marvell if they have the nott 
To Madame Beatrice belive 
Well for this once I am content 
A few there save those twoe do thrive." 
It is an interesting allusion when we remember that Sidney also used Beatrice. The pas- 
sage from Harvey may ba found in Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey, ed. by E. J. L. Scott for 
the Camden Society (1884), pp. viii, ix, and 58. 

< In an article in Anglia, Vol. XVIII, p. 450, Karl Borinski compares honoriflcabilitudini- 
tatibus (Ii. L. L. Act V, sc. 1) with the same word in Dante's De Vulgari Eloquio II, cap. 7; 
but a reference to Murray's New English Dictionary will show that the word, in use even 
before Dante's time, is almost a stock example of the long compound. 

5 In the edition of 1641 the Index reads : " Dante, an Italian writer against the Pope." 
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form, were doubtless of importance in helping to establish that 
standard of criticism that long led him to be regarded as inferior 
always to Petrarch, often to Tasso, Ariosto, and Sannazaro, and 
sometimes as in the same class with Marino. The popularity of 
these poets about the year 1600 is so well known, indeed, as to call 
for but little comment. If one is inclined to wonder at the paucity 
of references to Dante, the wonder is rather at their number when 
one remembers that not only in England, but in France,' and, to a 
certain extent, in Italy, Petrarch was still the master of' the courtly 
style ; the romantic epics of Ariosto and Tasso lent themselves far 
more readily to imitation than did the Divine Comedy; and the 
pastoral romance and the pastoral drama were yet so popular as 
to make it no marvel that the name of Alighieri should lag behind 
those of Sannazaro and Guarini. 

Often indeed do the poets of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries refer to Italian writers, but seldom to Dante. 
Thus Bishop Hall mentions Petrarch, Poggio, Ariosto; William 
Browne, Ariosto, Tasso, Aretino; Giles Fletcher, Sanazzaro; 
Phineas Fletcher, Ariosto, Guarini, Sannazaro, Tasso's Aminta; 
Habington and many more cite Petrarch's Laura; but Dante they 
cite not. His name seems utterly unknown to the group of 
religious poets as well, to Quarles and Crashaw and Herbert and 
Vaughan. 

1. In Giles Fletcher's ChrisVs Victorie and Triumph in 
Heaven and Earth (1610), however, one passage bears such a 
striking resemblance in situation and tone to some of the best- 
known verses in the Divine Comedy as to call for particular com- 
ment. In Christ's Victorie in Heaven, Justice has just finished 
her speech urging "sentence on them condemn'd by their own 
lust,"^ when 

She ended, and the heav'nly Hierarchies 
Burning in zele, thickly imbranded weare; 
Like to an armie that allarum cries. 
And every one shakes his ydraded spear, 

1 To be sare, in France attempts had already been made to translate the Divine Comedy, 
and possibly, as Plumptre (Vol. II, p. 430, note) suggests, the version of Grangier (1596) 
may have made the Commedia familiar to Engrlishmen who read French, but not Italian. 

2 The Complete Poeim of Giles Fletcher, ed. by A. B. Grosart (1876), p. 141. 
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And the Almighty's Selfe, as He would teare 
The Earth and her firme basis quite in sunder, 
Flamed all in iust revenge and mightie thunder.' 

The boldness of the figure, the dignity and power of the language, 
even though there is not verbal resemblance, must recall imme- 
diately to the readers of Dante the passage in the Paradiso^ 
where, when St. Peter has finished his terrible arraignment of 
the popes, all the heaven blushes 

E tal eclissi credo che in ciel f ue, 
Quando pati la Suprema Possanza. 

The similarity of situation,' the imaginative daring of the thought, 
are here so noteworthy as to justify ^scribing to the possible 
influence of Dante what can probably never be definitely proved. 
Similarly the mystic vein of Christ's Triumph after Death,* with 
its melody and dignity, particularly in the procession of patriarchs, 
prophets, martyrs, and saints, recalls Dante's description of the 
progress of the Church in the Earthly Paradise. Very possibly, 
then, the author of our first great English sacred poem may have 
known the sacred poem of Italy. 

2. The evidence of any definite relations between John Donne 
and Dante seems to lie in the following somewhat doubtful allu- 
sion. In Satire IV, published in 1633, but written probably in 
youth, perhaps in 1597, Donne says: 

At home, in wholesome solitariness, 
My piteous soul began the wretchedness 
Of suitors at coiurt to mourn, and a trance 
Like his, who dreamt he saw hell, did advance 
Itself o'er me: such men as he saw there, 
I saw at court, and worse, and more.^ 

Of course, several poets have fallen into trances and seen hell; 
but here the allusion seems by the context to point to Dante, 
particularly as elsewhere in the satire there are allusions to Italian 
subjects.' Alexander Pope thought so, at any rate, for in his 

1 Ibid., p. 142, stanza 40. 2 Canto XXVII, 11. 28 ft. 

3 There is no passage in tiie Induction where the boldness of the figure and the similarity 
of situation are so striking. 

* Op. cit., p. 229, stanzas 17 f. 

'•Poems of John Donne, ed. by E. K. Chambers, Vol. II, p. 196, U. 155 ff. 

6 LI. 48, 70, for example. 
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6 Kenneth C. M. Sills 

adaptation of the satire in 1735 he mentioned Dante's name, 
showing by that very fact perhaps that the knowledge of Dante 
had so extended during the century as to make the literary allu- 
sion here seem absolutely unquestionable. 

A Vision Hermits can to Hell transport, 
And forc'd e'en me to see the damn'd at court; 
Not Dante, dreaming all the infernal state, 
Beheld such scenes of envy, sin, and hate.' 

3. In the poetry of this period I have found two other pas- 
sages referred to Dante, but on far from substantial grounds. 

It is not necessary to go back, as some do, to the Divine 
Comedy for such a common Petrarchistic conceit as occurs in 
these lines of Habington's Castara: 

Fix me on some bleak precipice 
Where I ten thousand years may stand; 
Made now a statue of ice, 
Then by the summer scorcht and tan'd.^ 

4. Nor is the thought in Drummond : 

But ah! what served it to be happy so 
Sith passM pleasures double but new woe?' 

necessarily to be ascribed to a recollection of Dante's story of 
Paolo and Prancesca,* although, of course, Drummond was so 
thoroughly at home in the Italian poets that the allusion is pos- 
sible. 

5. Coming now to actual citations, we find Dante's name in 
John Florio's Italian dictionary. Queen Anna's New World of 
Words (1611). In the preface to A World of Words (1598) 
Florio had given his judgment on the three great Italian poets: 
"Boccace is pretty hard, yet understood: Petrarche harder, but 
explained: Dante hardest, but commented;" yet in the list of 
authors consulted he omits Dante's name. In the 1611 edition, 
however, he includes Dante with an interesting list of commenta- 
tors — Alessandro Velutelli, Bernardino Danielo, Giovanni Boc- 

1 The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, ed. by George Gilfillan, Vol. I, p. 297. 

2 HaMngton^s Castara, ed. by Charles A. Elton, p. 358. A note (p. 359) quotes Inferno, 
III, TS. 86. 

3 The Poems of William Drummond, ed. by W. C. Ward, Vol. I, p. 87. 

4 M. A. Scott, in Pu6. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., Vol. XI (1896), p. 426. Several other inter- 
esting parallels are given. Cf. also Kuhns, op. cit., p. 68, note. 
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caccio, and Landini. The dictionary had two more editions or 
revisions in this century, in 1659 and in 1688. 

6. In 1615 Dante is mentioned by Robert Tofte in The Blazon 
of Jealousie, translated from Varchi's Lettura delta Gelosia. 
The author renders three lines from one of Dante's "moral can- 
zone" (Canz. XIII, 1-3)' into pleasant doggerel, and in a gloss 
has some interesting biographical information to give about the 
Italian poet. Among other things, he says: "This Dant is by 
some learned Italians compared and equalled with Homer and 
Virgin, and was not alone a Poet, but a Philosopher, a Devine, a 
Phisitian and an Astronomer with all: yet doth Cardinall Bembo 
preferre Petrarch before him."^ The passage is of peculiar inter- 
est because, on the one hand, it is so definite in its praise and, 
on the other, because it cites Cardinal Bembo as one whose 
authority weighed much in the criticism of the day. 

7. Another lover of Italian, Henry Reynolds, the translator in 
1628 of Tasso's Aminta,^ names Dante, but only names him, in 
his Mythomystes, "wherein a short survay is taken of the nature 
and value of true Poesy and the depth of the Ancients above our 
modern poets," published about the year 1630. Payne Collier* 
says that in various other places Reynolds shows himself to be 
acquainted with the works of Dante and the other Italian poets. 

8. Of the rare references in the drama, one of the earliest 
occurs in the Volpone of Ben Jonson, 1605. Based, perhaps, on 
Plorio's judgment, the passage gives an estimate of some of the 
better-known Italian poets, although it should not be taken for 
Jonson's own verdict, as the lines may be ironical : 

Lady Would Be. 

Which of your poets? Petrarch? or Tasso? or Dante? 

Guarini? Ariosto? Aretine? 

Cieco di Hadria? I have read them all ... . 

Your Petrarch is more passionate, yet he. 

In days of sonneting, trusted 'em with much. 

Dante is hard, and few can imderstand him. 

But for a desperate wit there's Aretine!^ 

I Toynbee, op. cit., p. 363. 2 Koeppel, op. cit., pp. 452, 453. 

3 M. A. Scott, Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Aseo., Vol. XI, p. 438. 

*A Bibliographical and Critical Account of Early English Literature (New York, 1866), 
Vol. II, p. 354. 

5Act III, sc. 2, ed. Cunningham, Vol. I, p. 365. 
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There seems no reason for thinking that the most learned of the 
dramatists ever tried to see if his judgment here was correct; at 
any rate, there is no apparent evidence of a study of Dante in 
his works. 

9. Interesting likewise more for the grouping of the names 
than for any real criticism is a passage in humorous vein in 
Lovers Sacrifice of John Ford (printed 1633). Mauruccio, the 
old antic, after making some absurd efforts at versifying in honor 
of his lady, bursts out : 

Giacopo, Petrarch was a dunce, Dante a jig-maker, Sanazzar a 
goose, Ariosto a puck-fist, to me! I tell thee, Giacopo, I am rapt with 
fury and have been for these six nights together drunk with the pure 
liquor of Helicon.' 

10. A really serious, though somewhat uncomplimentary, effort 
at a critical estimate of Dante occurs in Sir William Davenant's 
preface to Oondibert, dated from the Louvre in Paris, January 2, 
1650. The passage, interesting throughout in its literary criti- 
cism, shows plainly the position to which men like the poet- 
laureate thought Dante should be relegated : 

Tasso (who revived the heroic flame after it was for many years 
quenched) is held both in time and merit, the first of the moderns; an 
honor by which he gains not much, because the number he excels must 
needs be few which affords but one [i. e., Spenser] fit to succeed him : 
for I will yield to their opinion who permit not Ariosto, no not DuBar- 
tas, in this eminent rank of the heroicks rather than to make way by 
their admission for Dante, Marino, and others.^ 

The criticism means, of course, that in the opinion of the day 
Dante was a distinctly minor epic poet. 

11. To the first half of the century belongs a work of an 
entirely different character, interesting as being perhaps one of 
the very few books that seem to reflect the Vita Nuova. The 
Private Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Dighy, written at some place 
in Italy about 1628, have suggested to more than one reader, by 
the mysticism and dignity of the first few pages, a recollection of 
the mood and style of Dante in the Vita Nuova, although later 

1 Act 11, so, 1, ed. Gifford and Dyce, Vol. II, p. 30. 

2 Worlcs of the English Poets, ed. by A. Chalmers, Vol. VI, p. 350. 
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on the work in style and tone shows itself more akin to Sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia. 

During the century Dante is used in some way or other by all 
the great prose writers except Bunyan.' Yet of these Sir Thomas 
Browne, Milton, and Dryden are the only ones to show conclusive 
evidence of having read the Divine Comedy; and of these, Milton 
alone is deeply influenced. The following citations, however, 
from the very fact that Dante is mentioned at all, point per- 
haps to a growing regard for his fame. 

12. Robert Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) 
cites Dante twice; but in neither case does he show any evidence 
of having a first-hand acquaintance with his works. First he 
repeats one of the common anecdotes about the poet. "Dante 
that famous Italian Poet by reason his clothes were but mean 
could not be admitted to sit down at a feast. "^ Again, in writing 
of the center of the earth, he says: "Or is it the place of Hell, as 
Virgil in his iEneid, Plato, Lucian, Dante and others, poetically 
describe it, and as many of our Divines think?'" 

13. The only quotation, so far as I know, in Jeremy Taylor, 
does not show absolutely that he read Dante, although the allusion 
is very aptly used. In discussing miracles, the divine says that 
they are the effect of divine power without the co-operation of 
nature, 

or that I may use the elegant expression of Dante it was such 

A cui natura 
Non scaldo ferro mai ni batte ancude,* 
for which nature never did heat the iron nor beat the anvil. * 

14. But whether or not Burton or Taylor knew Dante, Sir 

1 Samuel Johnson called attention to the similarity between the beginning of the 
Pilgrirn's Progress and the opening of the Corn-media, "Yet, as he says, there was no trans- 
lation of Dante when Bunyan wrote (Boswell's Life of Johnson, Globe edition, p. 261). 
Zumbini, Studi di letteratura straniere (p. 16, note 17) cites some other parallels. Cf. also 
Kuhns, op. cit., p. 80. 

2 Burton's Anatomy, ed, by A. R. Shilleto, Vol. I, p. 411. Burton has a note, Gorfiesius 
lib. 3 c. 21 de sale. There are several versions of the story; cf. Papanti, Dante secondo la 
traduzione e i novellatori, pp. 65, 130. 

3Vol. II, p. IS. 

* Paradiso, XXIV, 101, 102. It is interesting to note that Bossuet, Histoire universelle 
(Part. II, chap. 20), uses the same arguments that Dante here employs; but there is no 
apparent connection between Bossuet and Dante, nor between Jeremy Taylor and Bossuet. 

5 "The Life of our Blessed Lord and Savior Jesus Christ," Discourse XIV, in The Whole 
Works of Jeremy Taylor, ed. by Reginald Heber (London, 1822), Vol. Ill, p. 106. 
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Thomas Browne is conspicuous for his literary use of material 
from the Commedia. Perhaps his acquaintance with the great 
poet dates back to his residence at Padua as a medical student, 
where he acquired a ready knowledge of Italian and may 
have drunk deep from Dante, the influence of whose "daring 
sublimity" is strongly marked in his later writings.' In the 
Hydriotaphia (1658) there are three citations from the Divine 
Comedy, all of which employ Dante's name. The first, "Dante's 
characters are to be found in skulls as well as faces,"' has the 
following gloss, which proves a close reading of the text: 

The poet Dante, in his view of Purgatory found gluttons so meagre, 
and extenuated that he conceited them to have been in the siege of 
Jerusalem, and that it was easy to have discovered Homo or Omo in 
their faces: M being made by the two lines of their cheeks, arching over 
the eyebrows to the nose, and their sunk eyes making O O which makes 
up OMO. 

Parean I'occhiaje anella senza gemme 
Chi nel viso degli uomini legge OMO, 
Bene avria quivi conoscivto I'emme. 

—Purgat. XXIII., 1. 31.' 

A little further on in chap, iv, immediately following the far- 
famed passage on a dialogue between two infants in the womb, 
comes: "Pythagoras escapes in the fabulous hell of Dante among 
that swarm of philosophers wherein whilst we meet with Plato 
and Socrates, Cato is to be found in no lower place than Purga- 
tory."* On the next page is another allusion: "Meanwhile 
Epicurus lies deep in Dante's hell, wherein we meet with tombs 
enclosing souls which denied their immortalities."* These pas- 
sages in themselves are enough to prove that Browne was a close 
student of Dante. 

15. About the same time, however, Thomas Fuller was dis- 
playing some ignorance of the very name of the poet, for in 1655, 
rendering in his Church History Leland's epigram on Chaucer" 

1 Religio Medici and Other Essays by Sir Thomas Browne^ ed. by D, Lloyd Roberts (Lon- 
don, 1898), p. xii. 

2 Sir Thomas Browne's Works, ed. by Simon Wilkin (London, 1835), Vol. Ill, p. 480. 

3 This passage is not in the Beligio Medici, as Kuhns, op. cit, p. 80, says, and as 
Plumptre (Vol. II, p. 430) had earlier remarked. 

* Works, Vol. Ill, p. 486. Browne's note reads : Del Inferno, cant. 4. 
5 Ibid., p. 487. 6 Praedicat Aligerum merito Florentia Dantem. 
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into English verse, he writes: "Of Alger Dants Florence doth 
justly boast." ' But in 1662, in the Worthies, under Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, he improves; for in versifying a similar epigram he says: 
"Let Florence for her Dantes justly boast." ^ 

16. In 1662, another ecclesiastical writer, Edward Stillingfleet, 
the famous bishop of Worcester, in his Origines Sacrae renders 
several passages from the Paradiso, basing his version, however, 
on a Latin translation of the Divine Comedy, very probably, as 
Dr. Toynbee' points out, that of John of Serravalle. 

17. This is not the proper place to consider carefully Dante's 
influence on Milton as manifested by internal proof. Lowell's* 
feeling that Milton's versification was mainly modeled on the 
Italian, especially on the Divina Commedia, is doubtless far- 
fetched. Many of the parallels given ^ are also very puzzling. Yet 
some of the external evidence of Milton's knowledge of Dante is 
so conclusive that it is strange that it has been overlooked by 
most critics. That Milton took seriously to his study of Italian — 
a fact generally known — is proved by his letter to Benedetto 
Buonomattai, a Florentine, dated Florence, September 10, 1638, 
where he speaks of "retiring with avidity and delight to feast on 
Dante and Petrarch: nor," he goes on, "has Athens itself been 
able to confine me to the transparent wave of its Ilissus nor 
ancient Rome to the banks of its Tiber so as to prevent my 
visiting with delight the stream of the Arne and the hills of 
Faesolae."" But it is not so widely asserted that Milton took 
almost a scholar's interest in his study of Dante — a fact which a 
close examination of his Common-Place Book^ shows. The 
entries, which for the most part are in Milton's own handwriting, 
are in English, French, Italian, and Latin, and are not so much 

1 The Poems of Thomas Fuller, ed. by A. B. Grosart, p. 129. 2 /bid., 196. 

3 Cf. his note in Athenaeum, November 30, 1901 ; also ct. Journal of Comparative Litera- 
ture, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 364, note. 

* Letter dated September 24, 1889 (Letters of Lowell to C. E. Norton, Vol. II, p. 386). 

5 Professor Kuhns, pp. cit., in his chapter on Milton has gathered many interesting 
parallels. For some corrections in his list see Bullettino delta Societd, Dantesca Italiana, 
Vol. XI, p. 328. For Milton's translation of Dante see Toynbee, op. cit., p. 363. 

^Prose Works, ed. by J. A. St. John (London, 1878), Vol. Ill, p. 497. Dante and Petrarch 
are also named together in a letter dated April 21, 1647, from London to another Italian ; 
ibid., p. 502. 

1 Printed in 1876 for the Camden Society. 
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abstracts as instances and conclusions, often in Milton's own 
words. Of the forty-seven references to Italian writers, eleven 
are from Machiavelli, eight from Dante — Dante thus standing 
second; and there is also one curiously minute reference to 
Boccaccio's Life of Dante. Of the eight references to Dante, 
four are from the Inferno, one from the Purgatorio, one from the 
Paradiso, one from the Convivio, and one to the De Monarchia} 
These citations, with the quotation of the lines on Constantine in 
the Reformation in England, the allusion to Dante's Casella in 
the sonnet to Mr. H. Lawes, and the reminiscences from St. 
Peter's invective in the Paradiso in Lycidas, show a pretty wide 
reading in Dante. The references in the Common-Place Book, 
moreover, indicate sometimes a close study not only of the text, 
but of the context. In a reference on usury (p. 160) there is a 
complete understanding of a rather difficult passage: 

Usuram peccare in naturam, et in artem ait Dantes; in naturam quia 
facit ut nummi pariant nummos qui est partus non naturalis : in artem 
quia non laborat. 

The reference is to the complicated discussion of usury at the 
close of the eleventh^ canto of the Inferno; and Milton's addi- 
tional note, "Daniell in eum locum," refers very probably to the 
commentary of Bernardino Danielo (1568) mentioned by John 
Florio. Another erudite reference is that under the title Rex 
(p. 182), where Milton says: 

Authoritatem regiam a Papa non dependere scripsit Dantes Floren- 
tinus in eo libro cui est titulo Monarchia quem librum Cardinalis del 
Poggietto tanquam scriptum haereticum comburi curavit, ut testatur 
Boccatius in vita Dantis editione priore, nam e posteriore mentio istius 
rei omnis est deleta ab inquisitore. 

The facts are here taken from Boccaccio's Vita di Dante, chap, 
xvi; but in Marci Leone's edition of the Vita there is no refer- 
ence to confirm the last part of Milton's statement.^ Yet another 
indication of Milton's interest in Dante may be seen in a passage 

iThe references in the Common-Place Book are pp. 12, 16, 70, 111, 160, 182, 191, (197). 

3 And not to Canto ii, as in the Camden Society Keport ; ct. the passage in the reprint 
of the Common-Place Book for the Royal Society of Literature. 

3The editions of the Vita are : Venice, 1477, with the first Venetian edition of the Dimne 
Comedy; Home, separately in 1.514, and with the Vita Nuava in 1576. See Boccaccio's £i/e 
of Dante, translated by G. R. Carpenter for the Grolier Club (New York, 1900), Introduction, 
p. 10. 
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from his treatise on Education, where in discussing the importance 
of poetry, he writes that he means 

that sublime art which in Aristotle's poetics, in Horace, and the Italian 
commentators of Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what 
the laws are of a true epic poem, what of a dramatic, what of a lyric 
what decorum is, which is the grand masterpiece to observe.' 

The allusion to Mazzoni refers to La Difesa di Dante (1573),^ a 
critical work which was the fruit of the famous literary contro- 
versy over Dante in Italy in the second half of the sixteenth 
century.' 

Such passages as these, showing careful study, and here and 
there scholarly exactness,* are proofs of what is so often asserted 
in general terms, that Milton had a definite, first-hand knowledge 
of Dante; that he had read, marked, learned, and in places 
inwardly digested the works of the great Italian. 

18. Additional evidence of Milton's love of Dante is found in 
the writings of his nephew, Edward Phillips, who, we know, was 
under the instruction of his famous uncle, and that, too, shortly 
after Milton's return from Italy. While perhaps it is not fair to 
the younger man to ascribe to the poet all the acute criticisms 
found in Phillips' work, no doubt Milton had a hand in the 
preparation of a short history of poetry written in Latin under 
this title: Tractatulus de carmine Dramatico Poetarum prae- 
sertim in choris tragicis et veteris Comoediae. Compendiosa 
enumeratio Poetarum [saltern quorum fama maxime enituit) qui 
a tempore Dantis Aligerii usque ad hanc aetatem claruerunt: 

1 Prose Works, ed. by J. A. St. John (London, 1878), Vol. Ill, p. 473. 

2 Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, p. 124, note. 

3 In the Nova Solyma, ed. by Rev. Walter Begley, 1902 (Vol. II, pp. 35, 36), there is a dis- 
cussion of sin as being high treason against God : and "Adam's fall treated as inferring for- 
feiture to his posterity because of its character as high treason " (see George Neilson, Scottish 
Historical Review Vol. II, No. 6, p. 204, who also compares Paradise Lost, III, 200-10). The 
legal doctrine of sin here set forth may owe something to Dante, who conceives of Lucifer 
as the arch traitor, and who in Paradiso, VII, 1. 79, speaks of sin as disfranchising human 
nature. At any rate, a careful consideration of the theological passages in the Nova 
Solyma with reference to Dante would be interesting, and might possibly throw light on 
the question of its authorship. 

^Another excellent illustration is in the -passage (p. 191) on Nobilitas, where Milton 
cites " Dante Florentinus optime tractat de vera nobilitate, canzon 4," evidently referring to 
Conv. IV, Canz. iii; and then adds, "See Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, fol. 36, and Romant 
of the Bose, fol. 118," alluding to the passage "Wife of Bath's Tale" (11. 1109-99, especially 
11. 1119, 1120), in which passage 1. 1125, "The wise poete of Florence That highte Dant," is 
named. 
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nempe Italorum, Germanorum, Anglorum.^ .... In the work 
itself there is this reference to Dante: 

Libet igitur initium facere a Dante AUgerio Florentine Poeta cele- 
berrimo, & quasi Principe Antipilano Italorum qui vulgari Idiomate bene 
scripserunt carmina ; f amS notissimum ejus operum quae extant sive 
Prosaica, sive Metrica Oratione est Poema ejus quod inscribitur Para- 
disus, cui adduntur Purgatorium & Infernum; floruit Anno Domini 
1321. Imperante tunc temporis in Germania Ludovico quinto Bavaro.^ 

To imply, as Phillips certainly seems to imply here, that the 
Paradiso is the most important part of the Divine Comedy, is 
unusually acute criticism, and seems in itself an indication of 
Milton's part in the little treatise. It is so common to find the 
Inferno in the place of honor that the precedence of the Para- 
diso here and in the following extract is worth notice. In the 
Theatrum Poetarum itself (published 1675, licensed September 
14, 1674), there is in the list of modern poets a short account of 
Dante, a mere adaptation of the earlier notice. 

Dantes Aligerus, a most renowned Florentine, and the iirst of Italian 
poets of any Fame or Note for Vernacular Verse, but that which most 
proclaims his Fame to the World is his Triple Poem Entitled Paradice, 
Purgatory and Hell; besides which he wrote several things in Prose: the 
Meridian of his flourishing time was the year 1321, the Emperour Lewis 
the 5th sirnamed Bavarus then ruling.^ 

In the last quarter of the century Dante became known in 
England by means of French criticism. Something about him 
could be found in Rapin's Reflexions sur la poetique (1674), 
translated into English by Rymer the same year. In Baillet's 
Jugemens des savans (1685) the list of modern poets depuis la 
renaissance des Lettrcs begins with a four- page account of Dante, 
wherein is the following tribute: 

On a coutume de mettre Dante k la t6te de tous les Ecrivains Italiens, 
au prejudice m6me de son maitre Brunetto Latini, soit parce qu'il est 
un des premiers qui se soient appliques k d6fricher la Langue du Pays 
ou du moins k end6m6ler les beaut^s, soit parce qu'on le consid6re 
comme la Maitre de Petrarque.' 

1 Theatrum. Poetarum, ed. by Sir S. Egerton Brydges (1800), Introduction. 

2 Transcribed from the eighteenth edition of Buchler's Thesaurus (.Itondon, 1679), p. 
388. For a copy of this transcription and for other valaable assistance I am indebted to 
Professor J. E. Spingarn, of Columbia University. 

3 Theatrum Poetarum (1674), " The Modern Poets," p. 30. 
♦Paris, 1722, edition. Vol. IV, p. 265. 
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There was also information on Dante in the DicUonnaire hisiorique 
et critique of Pierre Bayle (published in 1696, and translated into 
English in 1710). 

19. In English the sort of information current about Dante 
is well illustrated by Thomas Pope Blount's Censura celebriorum 
authorum (1690; imprimatur May 31, 1690); revised 1694 and 
1710, in an edition, printed at Geneva, which renders French, 
English and Italian criticisms into Latin. In the account of 
Dante' the list of works reads as follows: 

Ojmoediarum liber I, De Monarchia Mundi lib. I, Epistolae plures, 
Disputatio de aquft et terrft, Carmina de Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso 
Italic^ conscripta, Libellus de amore, Cantica viginti, Italico sermone 
composita, Libellus de Officio Pontificis et Cesaris Romani, De vulgari 
eloquentia libri duo, cum tamen quatuor se daturum polliceatur, sed 
hoc consilium mors ejus interrupit.^ 

Blount gives several quotations from writers who had spoken 
of Dante, including extracts from Petrarch, Boccaccio, Boissard, 
and Baillet, the verses on Dante's tomb at Ravenna ascribed to 
Bembo, the father of the cardinal, and Dante's own supposed 
epitaph. The most noteworthy bit of criticism is from Rapin : 

Le P. Rapin dit que les pens6es de ce Poete sont presque totijours si 
abstraites & si difficiles qu'il n'y a de I'art k les penetrer; que Dante n'a 
pas assez de feu; que pour I'ordinaire il n'est pas assez modeste qu'il a 
est6 trop hardi d'invoquer son propre esprit pour sa Divinity."' 

The quotation impressed Blount, for in his De re poetica 
(1694) he cites it: "Rapin says 'Dantes Algerus wanted fire' "' 
— surely not one of the least wonderful of the many wonderful 
verdicts of the pseudo-classicists. 

20. Rymer, who had in 1674 come across Dante's name in 
his translation of Rapin's Reflexions sur la poetique, mentions 
Dante twice in his Short View of Tragedy (1693). In speaking 
of Chaucer's service to English literature, he mentions the Italian 
as follows: 

But tho' the Italian reformation was begun and finished well nigh at 

' 1690 edition, pp. 297 ff. ; 1694 edition, pp. 421 ff. 

2 The list shows that here Blount was badly muddled. The Convivio is omitted alto- 
gether, the De monarchia is evidently referred to twice, and Liber comoediarum implies that 
Dante was a dramatist and a comic dramatist. 
3 1690 edition, p. 298. * P. 58. 
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the same time by Boccace, Dante, and Petrache. Our language retain'd 
something of the churl; something of the stiff and Gothish did stick 
upon it, till long after Chaucer.' 

The second allusion is much more interesting, not only because it 
is a typical pseudo-classical criticism, but because it shows by the 
aptness of quotation that Rymer had probably read Dante. In 
his discussion of Julius CcBsar, dwelling on Shakespeare's faulty 
art in making his Brutus inconsistent with the Brutus of history, 
he commends some of the earlier speeches, and then says that 
elsewhere Shakespeare makes his character no better than a son 
of a butcher. 

But when Shakespeare's own blundering Maggot of self-contradiction 
works, then must Brutus cry out : 

Stoop, Romans, stoop. 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood 

Up to the elbows .... 
Had this been spoken by some king of France, we might rememeber 
Villon .... and what Dante has recorded: 

Chiamato fui di la 'Ugo ciapetta 

Di me son Nati, Philippi e Loigi, 

Per mi novellamente e' Francia retta 

Figlivol fui d'un Beccaio di Parigi.^ 

21. Wotton, in his Reflections on Ancient and Modern 
Learning, mentions Dante;' but evidently as an afterthought, for 
there is no allusion in the first edition of 1694. 

22. The great poet, the date of whose death closes the century, 
has at least four references to Dante; and it is interesting to note 
that three of these are concerned with the refinement of the lan- 
guage and of the times. In the " Epistle to the Earl of Roscom- 
mon" on his excellent Essay on Translated Verse (1680), Dryden 
writes: 

And Dante's polished page 
Restor'd a silver not a golden age.* 

The preface to Albion and Albanius, An Opera (1685) contains 
in its noteworthy tribute to the Italian tongue the following gen- 
eral reference: 

1 p. 78. 

2 P. 150. The reference is to Purgatorio, XX, 49-52, where Hugh Capet is speaking. 

3 Third edition (1705), p. 25. 

* The Poetical Works of John Dryden (London, 1851), p. 142. 
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This language has in a manner been refined and purified from the 
Gothic ever since the time of Dante, which is above four hundred years 
ago.' 

And in the preface to the Fables (1700) Dryden, speaking of the 
analogous position of Chaucer and Boccaccio in literature, dwells 
again on the refining power of Dante: 

He and Chaucer, among other things, had this in common, that they 
refined their mother tongues; but with this difference, that Dante had 
begun to file their language, at least in verse, before the time of Boccace, 
who likewise received no little help from his master, Petrarch.^ 

A passage in the dedication of the JEiieis (1697) is much more 
specific, and perhaps indicates a first-hand acquaintance with 
Dante on Dryden's part. Speaking of Julius Csesar, the author 
says: 

He being murdered by his own son, whom I neither dare commend, 
nor can justly blame (though Dante, in his Inferno, has put him and 
Cassius, and Judas Iscariot betwixt them, into the great Devil's mouth) 

3 

Dante must then have been more than a mere name to Dryden. 

As the names from Florio and Ben Jonson to Wotton and 
Dryden are passed in review, the list, which does not claim to be 
complete, suggests that the general feeling that seventeenth- 
century England was not much affected by Dante is not far from 
wrong. Certainly criticism had by no means placed the poet 
where he stands a century later. On the whole, the opinion which 
the period held of him is not very different from that advanced 
in a curious bit of eighteenth-century criticism, "The Balance 
of the Poets," published in Dodsley's Museum and ascribed 
to Mark Akenside. There in a table of values of the various 
poets Shakespeare and Homer have 18 ; Milton, 17 ; Virgil, 16 ; 
Spenser, Moli^re, Cervantes, Corneille, 14; and, along with 
Sophocles, Ariosto, Horace, Pindar, Pope, and Racine, Dante gets 
13.* Roughly speaking, Dante was to the seventeenth century a 
person of no large importance, although his fame as one of the 
greater poets certainly grows during the century ; and by 1709 it 

'^Essays of John Dryden, ed. by W. P. Ker, Vol. I, p. 274. 2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 248. 

^Ibid., Vol.11, p. 169. Professor Ker (p. 295) does not believe the reference to Cato on 
p. 170 is due to Dante but to Montaigne. 

* Charles Bucke, Life of Akenside ( London, 1832) , p. 99. 
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is not surprising to find him in William King's Art of Love 
grouped with Homer, Virgil, and Chaucer.' Yet, while more and 
more Dante is being accounted a poet whom men should know by 
name, as men today cite Homer, for example, it cannot be said 
that he exercised any great literary influence in the century. Of 
the important poets, only Milton was indubitably under the sway 
of his poetic power. The great prose writers. Sir Thomas 
Browne, Jeremy Taylor, and Dryden, it is true, may all have been 
acquainted with the Divine Comedy at first-hand ; but Milton and 
Browne alone used its material for important literary purposes. 
As for the reason for men not reading Dante more, it can only be 
said that the spirit of their age worked against their caring to 
know him. At the opening of the century other Italians over- 
shadowed his fame; a little later Italian literature seems to have 
been held in waning esteem.^ Moreover, by 1650, as Davenant's 
criticism shows, poets had set up a fixed and rigid standard for 
measuring the epic; and that standard would not include Dante 
as a safe model any more than pseudo-classical dramatic criticism 
would hold up Shakespeare as a safe model. If men had known 
Dante, they might have thought differently; but the point is 
that they were not interested, as the late eighteenth century 
became interested, in the kind of thing Dante's imagination rep- 
resents and emphasizes. If they had been so interested, as Milton 
shows, they would have found and used Dante. 

1 The Original Works of William King (London, 1776), Vol. III. p. 142. 

2 For example, Howell, Instrtictions for Forreine Travell (1642), omits to mention any 
contemporary or other Italian authors, although he gives a list of French and Spanish 
writers that "will afford excellent entertainment " (Arber Reprint, pp. 25, 39). A half-cen- 
tury earlier a writer would have been more inclined to leave out mention of French and 
Spanish poets. 
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